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furari) of a rasters. 


Hon. THADEUS G. HOLT, Chairman, .... Macon, Ga. 

Rev. JAMES 0. ANDREW, D. D Oxford, Ga. 

Rev. TjLJA ICK PIERCE, D. D Columbus, Ga, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PIERCE, D. D Oxford, Ga. 

Rev. W. H. ELLISON, D. D., Macon Co. Ala. 

Rev. SAMUEL ANTHONY, Macon, Ga. 

Rev. JAMES E. EVANS, Columbus Ga. 

Rev. JOHN P. DUNCAN, La Grange Ga. 

Rev. ALFRED T. MANN, Athens, Ga. 

Rev. WALTER R. BRANHAM, Columbus, Ga. 

Rev. JOHN W. GLENN, Floyd Co. Ga. 

Rev. GEORGE W. PERSONS, Houston Co. Ga. 

Rev. E. H. MYERS, Macon Ga. 

WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, Esq.... ... Tho mas Co. Ga. 
THOMAS HARDEMAN, Esq Vineville, Ga. 

B. HILL, Esq Macon, Ga. 

C. W. RAINES, Esq Macon, Ga. 

NAIIIAN BASS, Esq Macon, Ga. 

Gen C. H. DuPONT Quincy, Fla. 

PEI Ell SOLOMON, Esq. Secretary, Vineville, Ga. 

R. A. L. ATKINSON, Treasurer, Macon, Ga. 
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NAMES. RESIDENCE. 

Miss Mollie A. Anderson, Upson Co., (7a. 

Miss Mary E. Atkinson, Macon , . . . . (7a. 

Miss S. Amelia Bardwell, Columbus , (7a. 

jMiss Mary A. Billing, Columbus, Ga. 

Miss Sallie E. Booth, Quincy, Fla . 

Miss Louisa M. Brantley, Vineville (7a. 

Miss Mary F. Burkhalter, Buena Vista, (7a. 

Miss Martha P. Clements, Meriwether Co ., . . . Ga . 

Miss Celestia' LI. Comer, Vineville, Ga. 

Miss Lillia K. Dowdell, Oak Bowery, Ala. 

Miss Kate Duncan, Perry, Ga. 

Miss Mary A. DuPont, Quincy, Fla. 

Miss Louisa F. Ellis, Macon, Ga. 

Miss Ann Franklin, Washington Co.. . . Ga. 

<iMiss Martha Bibb Hardaway,. . Columbus, Ga. 


Miss Ovidia L. Hardeman, Vineville,. . . . 

Miss Melissa A. Hill, Baldwin Co . . 

Miss Mary B. Hunter, Bibb Co.. . . , 

Miss Emma W. Hurt, Macon, 

Miss Carrie E. Jones, Fort Valley, , 

Miss Virginia A. Lester, Warren Co.. , 

Miss Sallie M. Littlejohn, Assumption,. , 

Miss Mary E. Myrick, Baldwin Co. 


Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 
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CONTINUED. 


Miss Lizzie Pitts, Clinton , Ca. 

Miss Georgia A. Pope, Co., Ca. 

Miss Mary J. Snow, Georgetown Dist., . S. C. 

Miss Martha Solomon, Vineville , Ga. 

Miss Eliza G. Solomons, Savannah , Ca. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss A. E. Anderson, , 



Miss Carrie C. Bennet, 


. Texas . 

Miss Emma C. Campbell, 



Miss Fannie L. Chastain,. . . 


... Ga . 

Miss Maria Louisa Comer,. . 



Miss Florida A. Coleman,. . , 


... Ga . 

Miss Marian J. Cotton, 


... Ga . 

Miss Mattie C. Green, 



Miss Harriet A. Hammond, . , 


... Ga . 

Miss Eleanor Harris, 



Miss Eliza A. Holt, 



Miss Louisa A. H ward,. . . . 


... Ga . 

Miss Eliza H. Jewett, 


. . . Ga . 

Miss Susan E. Jones, 



Miss Elberta Lewis, 


... Ga . 

Miss Clifford Lew t is, 


... Ga . 

Miss Ann E. Persons, 


... Ga . 

Miss Sallie B. Persons, 


. . . Ala . 

Miss Julia A. Powell, 


... Ga . 

Miss Fannie E. Richardson,. 

, . . . Macon 


Miss Rebecca A. Royal, 


. . . Ga . 

Miss Mary A. Robinson, . . . . , 
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NAMES. RESIDENCE. 

Miss Mary B. F. Simms, Macon Ga. 

Miss Ann E. Simmons, Griffin, Ga. 

Miss Helen G. Simmons, Sparta , Ga. 

Miss Sarah C. Smith, * . . Houston Co., Ga. 

Miss Carrie E. Smith, Coweta Co Ga. 

Miss Martha J. Slaton, Prattville, Ala. 

Miss Martha J. Stinson, Meriwether, Co.. . . Ga. 

Miss Eliza L. Stubbs, Macon Ga. 

Miss Lucia M. Trapp, Macon . . . : Ga. 

Miss Eliza R. Tucker, Midway, Ga. 

Miss Georgia Tucker, Laurens Co Ga. 

Miss Mary J. Woodruff, Columbus , Ga. 


NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Margaret W. Armstrong,. 

. Vineville, 

...Ga. 

Miss Eliza A. E. Bailey, 

.Bibb Co 

...Ga. 

Miss Kate E. Bennet, 

. Brazoria Co.. . 

. Texas. 

Miss Susan L. Bqon, 

.Macon 


Miss Georgia S. Clarke, 

.Macon 


Miss Harriet J. Corbin, 

. Crawford Co., . 


Miss Mary Ann Crumly, 

. Savannah , .... 

...Ga. 

Miss Rebecca Dessau, 

. Macon 

...Ga. 

Miss Helen M. Franklin, 

. Macon 


Miss Louisa C. Guyton, 

. Laurens Co. . . . 

...Ga. 

Miss Josephine B. Harris, 

• Sparta 


Miss Martha H. Hays, 

. Thomasville, . . 


Miss Ann E. Henderson, 

. Scriven Co. . . . 

...Ga. 

Miss Marina K. Holmes, 

. Barnesville, . . . 

...Ga. 

Miss Ann E. Holt, 

. Macon 
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SOPHOMORE CLASS, 

CONTINUED. 
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* 

j 

Miss Louisiana L. Holt, 

. Talbot Co 


n 

i 

Miss Rebecca E. Hurt, 

. Columbus, 

. . Ga. 

i 

X 

Miss Maria I). Ingram, 

. Marion Dist . . . . 

.S.C. 

( 

X : 

Miss Mary 0. Johnston, 

. Macon 

..Ga. 


L 

Miss Caroline R. Jones, 

. Matagorda Co . . . 

Texas. 


r ' 

Miss Mary A. E. Jones, 

. Macon 

..Ga. 

*, 

X 

Miss Carrie H. Kearse, 

. Barnivell Dist.. 

.s. c. 

A 

T 

Miss A. E. P. Leake, . . . 

, . Cartersville , . . . . 


n 

‘f 

Miss Sarah W. Leake, 

, . Cartersville , . . . . 


* 

X 

Miss Anna M. Levy, 

, . Macon 

..Ga. 

( 

X 

Miss Catherine E. Lightfoot,. . 

, . Baldwin Co.. . . 

..Ga. 

y 

1* 

Miss Margaret C. Littlejohn, . . 

, . Assumption , . . . , 


* 

a 

Miss Mary A. Lumsden, 

, . Vineville , 

..Ga. 

* 

)# 

(m 

Miss Fannie T. Maner,. . . . 

. Brazoria Co., . . 

Texas. 


[x 

Miss Rebecca F. Martin, 

. Macm 

..Ga. 


* 

Miss Laura P. Mitchell, 

. Macon 

..Ga. 


x 

Miss Martha 0, Page, 

. Coweta Co. . ... . 




Miss Sarah M. Redding, ....... 

. Monroe Co 

..Ga. 

* 


Miss Agnes J. Rice, 

. Union Dist .... 

.s. c. 

n 


Miss Louisa J. Richards, 

. Macon .. 

..Ga. 

fj 


Miss Ann F. Ross, 

. Macon 

..Ga. 

' 


Miss Annie E. Scott, 

. Macon 




Miss Sarah A. Shinholser,. . . . 

. Macon 

..Ga. 

J 

X 

Miss Eliza C. Smith, 

. Macon 



' r 

Miss Rebecca A. D. Stuckey, . . . 

. Darlington Dist. 

.S.C. 

* 

), 

Miss Harriet A. Towns, 

. Macon 

..Ga. 

a 

f 

Miss Emma M. Turnbull, 

. Oxford , 

..Ga. 


X 

Miss Martha E. Virgin, 

. Vineville , 

..Ga. 


X 

Miss Georgia S. Warren, 

. Columbus ) . . . . , 

..Ga, 
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NAMES. 

RESIDENCE. 


Miss Martiia J. Anthony, 

. Macon 

. . Ga , 

Miss Eugenia N. Brown, 

. Buena Vista , . . . 


Miss Mary Ann Burge, 

.Macon 

.. Ga . 

Miss Celestia A. Bush, 

. Prairie Point , . . 

. Miss . 

Miss Mary E. Carswell 

. Wilkinson Co . . . 


Miss Melissa Ann Carter, 

. Darlington Dist . 

. s . c . 

Miss Mary E. Carver, 

. Macon 


Miss Martha C. Chapman, 

. Houston Co 


Miss Louisa V. Flint, 

. Macon 


Miss Mary A.E. Groce, 

, . Macon 

.. Ga . 

Miss Rosaline A. Groce, 

, . Macon 

.. Ga . 

Miss Davia D. Hardeman, 

. Vineville , 


Miss Ann E. Hightower, 

. . Macon . 


Miss Laura M. Hollingsworth,. 

. . Macon 

. . Ga , 

Miss Ann E. Holt, 

. Talbot Co 


Miss Fannie E. Jones, 

. Matagorda Co.. 

Texas. 

Miss Victoria S. Rice, 

. U nion Dist 

.S. C. 

Miss MaryE. Rossetter, 

. Hamilton Co. . .• 

.Fla. 

Miss Mary E. Rylander, 

. Macon 


Miss Mary Ann Saulsbury, . . . . 

. Macon 


Miss Narcissa W. Staley, 

. Perry , 


Miss Ellen M. Stubbs, 

.Bibb Co 

..Ga. 

Mjss Hannah E. Thompson,. . . . 

. Vineville , 


Miss Mary E. Thompson, 

. Vineville , 

. . Ga, 

Miss Margaret W. Towns, 

. Macon 


Miss Christianna E. Whitehurst Gordon 


Miss Anna C. Williams, 

. DeSoto Co 

. Miss. 

Miss Mary C. Winship, 

. Vineville, 


Miss Lucy A. Woodson, 

. Perry, 
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NAMES. RESIDENCE. 

Miss Rebecca S. DeLoach, Barnwell List S.C. 

Miss Sarah J. Mathews, Talbot Co Ga. 

Miss Mary A. Ross, Macon Ga. 


Senior Class, 28 

Junior Class, 84 

Sophomore Class, 44 

First Class, 29 

Irregular Students, 3 

Total, 138 
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Miss Sallie Booth, 

Miss Lillia R. Dowdell, 
Miss Kate Duncan, 

Miss Ann E. Henderson, 
Miss Rebecca E. Hurt, 
Miss Susan E. Jones, 

Miss Carrie H. Kearse, 
Miss Virginia A. Lester, 


Miss Sallie M. Littlejohn, 
Miss Agnes J. Rice, 

Miss Helen G. Simmons, 
Miss Mary J. Snow, 

Miss Eliza G. Solomons, 
Miss Georgia Tucker, 
Miss Eliza R. Tucker. 


mil QMMHBAf SQGISTY, 


Miss Mary A. Anderson, 
Miss Sallie A. Bardwell, 
Miss Carrie C. Bennet, 
Miss Kate E. Bennet, 

Miss M. F. Burkhalter, 
Miss Mary Ann DuPont, 
Miss Mattie C. Green, 
Miss M. Bibb Hardaway, 


Miss Fannie T. Maner, 
Miss M. E. Myrick, 

Miss Sallie B. Persons, 
Miss Lizzie R. Pitts, 

Miss Rebecca E. Royal, 
Miss Anna E. Simmons. 
Miss Georgia S. Warren, 
Miss Mary J. Woodruff, 
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As no one can be thoroughly educated unless the foun- 
dation be first well laid, candidates for admission into the 
First Class must have made respectable attainments in 
the elementary studies — Orthography, Reading, Writing, 
English Grammar, Geography and Arithmetic. They are 
expected to pass a strict examination upon these subjects : 
Geography and English Grammar, entire, — and Arithme- 
tic, through vulgar fractions. 

The first year of the Collegiate Course is in part de- 
voted to a thorough review of these studies, connected with 
minute oral instruction and practical illustrations; nor can 
pupils be admitted into the higher classes before they have 
exhibited satisfactory proficiency in these branches of know- 
ledge. 
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FIRST CLASS. 

Analytical and Practical English Grammar Bullion . 

Exercises in English Composition Quackenboss. 

Arithmetic, (completed.) Davies. 

Geography, (with the use of Globes and Outline 

Maps) Mitchell. 

History of the United States Goodrich. 

Botany, Lincoln. 

Special attention is given to Orthography, Reading, 
Writing, and Composition. 

SOPHOMORE CLASS. 

Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, Boyd . 

Algebra, Loomis. 

Geometry, Davies. 

Logic Whatley . 

Evidences of Christianity, Ellison. 

History of England, Goodrich. 

History of France, Goodrich. 

Regular Exercises in Reading, Writing and Composition. 

JUNIOR CLASS. 

Natural Philosophy, Gray. 

Chemistry, Youmans. 

Trigonometry and Mensuration, Davies. 

Moral Philosophy, Valpy's Paley. 
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1852 WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 1853 

Latin, (commenced,) Bullion's Course. 

History of Greece, Goodrich . 

History of Rome, Goodrich. 

Exercises in Reading, English Analysis and Composition. 

SENIOR CLASS. 

Astronomy, Olmsted. 

Geology. St. John. 

Mental Philosophy Upham. 

French, Finney's Course. 

Latin, Bullion's Course. 

Mineralogy, Animal and Vegetable Physiology,. . Lectures . 
Analysis of English Classics, Rhetorical Readings and English 
Composition. 

Bible Recitations regularly by all the classes. 

All the pupils are instructed in Vocal Music free of charge. 

Music, Drawing, Painting, Ornamental Needle Work, 

Wax Fruit and Flowers, at the option of parents. Young 

ladies who desire to study in particular departments only, 
are admitted, when they possess such qualifications as are 
required of pupils in the regular course, before they advance 
to these special studies. 
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The Collegiate year is embraced in one term of nine 
months and a half. This term is divided into two sessions. 
The first begins on the first Monday in October, and ends on 
the last of February. The second begins on the 1 st of March 
and ends Thursday after the 2nd Monday in July. There 
is but one Vacation. This embraces the latter part of July 
and all of August and September 

Under this arrangement pupils are released from confine- 
ment and study during the hottest and most relaxing season ; 
are saved the trouble and expense of going home and re- 
turning during the year ; and above all , their habits of study 
are not broken up by that diversion of the mind always in- 
cident to Vacations. 


6otyifl()ey)cetyeY)f. 

•bo Annual Examination begins on the second Monday 
in July, and is succeeded by the Commencement exercises 
on Wednesday and Thursday following. 


® 3 32 @ * 

The necessary expenses of a Day Scholar, in the regular 
Collegiate Course, are : 

Tuition for the Term, $50 qo 

Matriculation Fee, (paid only on entering,) 3 00 

Fuel, per winter, (paid at the opening of first session, . 3 00 
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Diploma, (paid on graduating,) 3 00 

Repairs, .2 00 

Books and Stationery, from 8 to 16 00 

The additional expense to those who board in College 
is, for 

Board, Fuel, Lights and Washing, per annum,. . .$140 00 


These are pursued or not, at the option of parents or guar- 
dian, and charged as follows : 

Tuition in Music, on Piano, Harp or Guitar, $50 00 

Use of Piano, (to those who practice at the College,). .5 00 

Instruction Books and Sheet Music, from 3 to 15 00 

Tuition in Drawing and Painting, 25 00 

Drawing and Painting Materials, 3 to 10 00 

Tuition in Wax Fruits and Flowers, 20^0 

Tuition in Embroidery & Ornamental Needle Work, . . 25^)0 
Tuition in Languages, (other than those included in 

the regular course,) 20 00 

From the above schedule of Fees, it will be seen that two 
hundred dollars will about meet the expenses of a pupil 
boarding in the Institution, who pursues only the regular 
Collegiate Course. 

The cost of books, stationery and sheet music, will vary 
with the advancement of the pupil, and in a measure with 
her economy and carefulness. These are all furnished at 
the College, on reasonable terms, and the bills rendered at 
the close of the term. 

All Fees, except those above indicated, are payable in ad- 
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vawce — for the first session, in October — for the second, in 
March. 

No pupil is admitted for less than five months, except af- 
ter the first of April. 

No deduction from tuition for less time than a month, and 
then, only in case of sickness. Tuition is charged from the 
beginning of the month in which the pupil enters ; and for- 
mer pupils returning after the term opens, are charged for 
the whole term, if they are carried through with their class- 
es. 

It is exceedingly desirable that pupils be present at the 
opening of the term, when the classes are formed ; as most 
pupils entering a class, after it has made progress in its stud- 
ies, must labor under disadvantages, and oftentimes under 
positive discouragements. 

Young Ladies boarding in the Institution, cannot be al- 
lowed to open store accounts, or to contract any debts. What- 
ever they need will be purchased for them by some mem- 
ber of the Faculty, or by the ladies of the officers, for the 
cash, or according to the specific written instructions of the 
parents or guardians. 

Neatness and simplicity in dress are enjoined upon all 
the pupils ; and parents and guardians are particularly re- 
quested to withhold from their daughters and wards, while they 
are members of the College, the means of merely ornamen- 
tal or expensive dress. 

Pupils boarding in the Institution are not allowed to re- 
ceive visitors at the College, or to make visits out of the Col- 
lege, without specific instructions from parents or guardians, 
and even then, the Trustees require the Faculty to exercise 
a discretionary power. 
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As information respecting the college building, the health, 
rooms, internal economy, &c., is frequently desired, it is 
thought proper to append to the catalogue the statements 
and remarks which follow : 

This Institution was opened to the public in January 1 839, 
under the title of the “ Georgia Female College,” and has 
now been in successful operation for thirteen years. It is 
certainly the oldest institution established in the South, up- 
on the plan of a regular College ; perhaps the oldest in the 
world. It is situated upon a high hill, overlooking the city 
of Macon, aud its location is as favorable for health as any 
in Georgia. But three of its pupils, inmates of the College, 
have died since it was established. 

The College building is large and commodious. It is ICO 
feet long by 80 wide; the center building four stories high; 
the wings three stories. It contains fifty rooms, besides a 
large dining room and a comfortable chapel. I his affords 
ample space for the necessary public rooms ; accommodation 
for five families — those of the President, Professors and 
Steward, — and ample room for the accommodation of seven- 
tv-five boarders. The pupils occupy comfortable and well 
ventilated rooms, about eighteen feet square. These rooms 
are furnished to accommodate four inmates, who are expec- 
ted to provide themselves with towels, bed-clothing, and the 
lighter and more perishable articles of furniture, which ex- 
pense, being divided between them, is not great. The Insti- 
tution furnishes the heavy furniture. 

The wives of the officers have the superintendence and 
care of the young ladies, attend to them in sickness, look 
after their welfare and comfort, and make their purchases for 
them ; for the pupils are never allowed to visit the stores, 
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unless by the express direction of parents or guardians. — 
Officers and pupils all partake at the same table, and, in 
short, constitute one large family, in which the responsibili- 
ty of the government of the junior members is divided be- 
tween a large corps of officers and their ladies. Under these 
circumstances good order is secured, and the happiness of 
the pupils promoted. 

The government is mild, but firm. The pupil is taught 
to respect herself, and to maintain her self-respect, and the 
respect of those around her, by observing the proprieties of 
life in all her conduct, and in her intercourse with her fel- 
low-pupils and instructors. The effort is first to establish 
good principles, and then to govern her by teaching her to 
govern herself according to those principles. To effect this 
end the Faculty deem the inculcation of religion necessary. 
Hence, we are grieved, if one who has long resided in our 
“College family,” leaves us without having become a Chris- 
tian. Meetings for religious purposes are held weekly in 
the College, at which many pupils have been converted. — 
The Institution being owned by the Georgia Conference, is 
thus but fulfilling the object of its establishment, in its ef- 
forts to promote sanctified learning. 

All the pupils are encouraged to devote much of their 
leisure time to reading, and we are now adding largely to 
the Library, which already embraces many of the stan- 
dard authors. That the facility for reading may be increased 
a large room is devoted to library purposes, which also 
serves as a Reading Room, where are collected many choice 
newspapers and magazines. The Philosophical and Chem- 
ical Apparatus is receiving constant additions, and it is pro- 
posed to increase it considerably during th»* next year. 
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COMPOSITION.— SALUTATORY. 

Miss Sarah E. Booth, Quincy y Fla. 

COMPOSITION. — The Discontent of the Aged. 

Miss Mary H. Billing, Columbus,. Ga. 

COMPOSITION. — “So closely our whims on our miseries tread, 

That the laugh is awaked, ere the tear can be shed.” 

Miss Martha F. Soloman, Vineville , Ga. 

COMPOSITION. — Our Age progressive. 

Miss Ann Franklin, Washington Co/Ga. 

MUSIC. — God is Love. Hymn — Anthem. 

COMPOSITION. — Woman’s Rights. 

Miss Louisa M. Brantley, Vineville, Ga. 

COMPOSITION. — “Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.” 

Miss Martha P. Clements, A terriweiher Co, Ga. 

COMPOSITION.— Filial Affection. 

Miss Eliza G. Solomons, .Savannah, Ga. 

COMPOSITION.— “But liko the tender rose, men soon decay.” 

Miss Caroline E. Jones, .Fort Valley, Ga. 

MUSIC. — “Far from my thoughts.” Ilymn — Anthem. 
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COMPOSITION.— “The Insignificance of human Grandeur.” -/ <§ 

Miss Elizabeth Pitts, Clinton, Ga. 

COMPOSITION. — The Genius of Civilization and of Christianity. ✓ j 

Miss Ovidia L. Hardeman, Vineville, Ga. ‘rjjjr 

COMPOSITION.— All things earthly pass away. (v ) 

Miss Mary F. Burkhalter, Buena Vista, Ga. s 

COMPOSITION. — “There is a voice that wakes the soul ; ’tis the voice of by-gone ( . Jj 
days.” cJ«» 

Miss Georgia A. Pope, Pike Co. Ga. f/jt\ 
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COMPOSITION.— The Housekeeper. ufo 

Miss Melissa A. Hill, .Baldwin Co. Ga. \ 

MUSIC. — “Crown his head with endless blessings.” Hymn — Anthem. c-|f=> 

COMPOSITION. — A Letter from Home. ^ 

Miss Mary Jane Snow, Georgetown List. S . C. «■ 

COMPOSITION.— The World is like a Mirror. ^ *jj 

Miss Louisa F. Ellis, Macon, Ga. 

COMPOSITION. — “Lives of great men all remind us, / "j 

We may make our lives sublime.” 

Miss Virginia A. Lester, Warren Co. Ga. I, | 

COMPOSITION.— Spirit Rappings. 

Miss Martha Bibb Hardaway, Columbus, Ga. ^ 

MUSIC.— Sanctus and Hosanna. Anthem. , V L 
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|/ Too brief will seem 

/i|,\ This morning dream ; yjj 

IP# y An odor fled ■ 

cjij As soon as shed ; 

yhj|j) . A light, that ne’er can shine again, 

V 17 On life’s dull stream. 
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' | / MUSIC. — Be thou exalted. Chorus — Anthem. 
fM COMPOSITION.— Heroic Women. 

\j|^ Miss Catherine Duncan, . Perry, Ga. gp 

7 ^ COMPOSITION — Dream-Land. ! 

W/ Miss Emma W. Hurt, Macon , Ga. (|| 

[ COMPOSITION. — “Millions of Spiritual Creatures walk the Earth unseen.” 

\jj/ Miss Mary E. M trick, Baldwin Co . Ga. ®| 

|J| COMPOSITION .—The World without the Bible. 

Miss Mary Ann DuPont, Quincy, Fla. 

^ j COMPOSITION.— The Pilgrim Fathers. 9 

Vjfo Miss Mary A. Anderson, Upson Co . Ga. 

MUSIC.— “Great is the Lord.” Anthem. 

r |/ COMPOSITION. — Woman’s True Ornaments. 

Miss Sarah M. Littlejohn, Assumption, la- ® 

4®4 COMPOSITION — Old Bachelors unprofitable. ! 

Miss Mary E. Atkinson, Macon , Ga. /jR 

COMPOSITION.— Old Bachelors a public benefit. 

Miss Celestia II. Comer, Vi neville, Ga. ^ 
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COMPOSITION. — Woman’s Relation to the Temperance Cause. 

Miss Sarah Amelia Bardwell, 

MUSIC. — Songs of praise the angels sing. Hymn — Anthem. 
COMPOSITION.— VALEDICTORY. 

Miss R. Lillias Dowdell, 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 


\|^ MUSIC.— Thanksgiving Hymn. 


If ADDRESS.— By Hon. II. V. Johnson. 

\\l, MUSIC.— Farewell Ode. 


Columbus , Ga. 


Oak Bowery, Ala. 


“Sisters, bound in tender union 
To each fondly doating heart. 
Sorrowing, from your lov’d communion. 
Gentle sisters, now we part. 
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Sorrowing yet with hearts undaunted, 
Go we forth at duty’s call : 

Tho’ if in life’s battle vanquished, 
Nobly at our post we’ll fall. 

Teachers, what heart-felt emotion 
Thrills our saddened spirits thro’ 

As, with voices low and broken, 
Tenderly we say, Adieu. 

But each memory, that binds us 
To each other and to you, 

Like a golden band, shall hold us, 

Ever to our duty true.” 
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4 Sin", sing — Music was given 
To brighten the gay, the sad to enliven.’ 
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OVERTURE TO TANCREDI. 

Miss M. A. Anderson, Miss A. E. Simmons, 

“ E. II. Jewett, “ S. E. Jones. 

*110 WMMM.M 10131 KISIO Ali-8 8* 

Miss M. L. Comer, Miss M. E. Virgin. 

*’ COHN’ THRO’ THE RYE." •••Variations. 

Miss M. A. DuPont, Miss E. H. Jewett, 

u E. L. Stubbs, “ E. M. Turnbull. 

sm® mm !LB3s®a ”-s®m 

Miss S. M. Littlkjoiim, Miss M. C. Littlejoiik. 

“MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT,”— Variations. 

Miss It. L. Dowdeil, Miss M. L. Comek, 

“ S. A. Bardwell, “ M. C. Littejoii.n. 

JLiieii) c'i JLoinlDci'inoor. Fannie Hi 

Miss L. Guttenberger. 

THE LAY OF P E S T A L,— V ar at i ons 

Miss C. Dlxcax, Miss It. L. Dowdell, 

“ E. W. Hurt, “ E. Harris. 

B £ U B ® g 4 It B, -S Q |T $ » 

Miss M. AV r . Armstrong. 

A Medley for the Harp. 
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L A ROSE V ARIA T IONS. 

Miss M. A. Bilung, Miss S. M. Littlejohn, 

“ C. II. Comee, “ M. W . Armstrong. 

‘HOME ! FEBh iS DKAWiNG HIGH, ’-SONG. 

Miss S. A. Bardwell, Miss M. E. Myrick, 

WITH HARP ACCOMPANIMENT. 

THE BANJO. Capriccio Caracteristique. 

BY STRAKOSCII. 

Miss M. W. Armstrong. 

Miss C. H. Comer. 

MEDLEY OVERTURE. 

Miss M. R. Dowdell, Miss F. L. Chastain, 

“ E. L. Stubbs, “ A. M. Levy. 

womans mott^-son©. 

Miss S. A. Bardwell, with Chorus by the Class. 

TRIUMPHAL MARCH —DUETT. 

Miss C. II. Comer, Miss M. L. Comer, 

“ S. M. Littlejohn, “ M. C. Littlejohn, 

M. B. Hardaway, “ S. A. Bardwell, 

“ M. W. Armstrong, u L. Guttenberger. 


Miss M. J. Snow, 

Miss M. E. Myrick, 
u S. E. Jones, 
u C. 11. Comer, 


Miss E. R. Tucker, 

■WITH CHORUS II Y 

Miss M. W. Armstrong, 
u II. G. Simmons. 
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WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, July 14, 1853: 


Resolved, That the thanks of this Board be tendered the Hon. 
H. V. Johnson, for his very able and highly eloquent Oration 
of this morning. 

Resolved, That being convinced that its general circulation will 
materially subserve the cause of Female Education ; we earnest- 
lv solicit a copy for publication — and that Messrs. Holt, Myers, 
and Atkinson, be a committee to wait on him for that purpose. 

A true extract, taken from the minutes of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Wesleyan Female College, July 14, 1853. 


PETER SOLOMON, Secretary. 


MACON, July 14, 1853. 


Hon. H. V. Johnson — 

Dear Sir : The very pleasant duty has been assigned us, of 
communicating to you the above resolutions, which but feebly 
express our high appreciation of your elegant and appropriate 
Address. 

We hope at an early day, we shall have the pleasure of grati- 
fying, not only the desires of the Board, and ourselves, but also 
of our citizens generally, by its publication. 

Sincerely yours, 

T. G. HOLT, 



E. H. MYERS, 

R. A. L. ATKINSON, 


MACON, July 15, 1853. 


Gentlemen : I am in the receipt of your note of yesterday, cov- 
ering the resolutions adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Wesleyan Female College, expressive of their satisfaction with 
the Address del ifered by me on yesterday, and requesting a copy 
for publication. 

I am gratified at the too flattering terms, in which they speak 
of the Address, but doubting the propriety of submitting it to the 
public, in a form so pretending as that indicated by their compli- 
mentary resolutions, I would not hesitate to withhold it, but for 
my deference to their wish and opinion. As they think “ its 
general circulation will materially subserve the cause of Female 
Education,” I yield to their request, as an evidence of the deep 
interest which I feel in that important subject. 

I hand you the entire address. It contains several paragraphs 
which were omitted in its delivery, in mercy to the exhausted 
patience of tlifc audience. 

To my thanks to the Board of Trustees, and to you for the 
kind terms of your note, allow me to add my sincere prayer for 
the prosperity and usefulness of the College. 

Most Respectfully, Your O’bt. Serv’t. 

Ta m H. V. JOHNSON. 

Messrg. T. G. Holt, E. H. Myers and R. A. L. Atkinson, Committee. 



ADDRESS. 


It would be difficult to suppress, were it possible to express, 
the feelings of State pride, awakened by this interesting occasion* 
If Georgia has not done all that she ought, for her own advance' 
xnent and elevation, yet she has no reason to blush for present 
attainments ; and this flourishing institution, among the brightest 
of her literary luminaries, is both an argument and an augury of 
her future glory. 

If the possession of natural resources alone could make a great 
State, Georgia had, from the birth of our Republic, been as bright 
as the brighest star, in our national constellation. What single 
clement of physical greatness has Providence denied her? What 
^as He not bestowed, that is necessary for the developement of 
the highest civilization ? As a circle, however small, contains all 
the degrees, so she unites, within the compass of her territory, al- 
most every variety of climate, soil and productions ; whilst her 
mountains and hills embosom exhaustless stores of mineral wealth. 
^ hatever may challenge enterprise, awaken the passions and 
excite the imagination, meets the eye at every turn. The vale of 
Tempe, reposing between Olympus and Ossa and watered by the 
1 eneus, tuned the harp strings of the Grecian bards, as they lux 
uriated in its cool shades, verdant walks and the melody of its 
Garbling birds. But Georgia has a thousand Tempean vales, 
more luxuriant, more magnificent, more redolent of poetic inspi- 
r ation. The waters of Castalia flowed from mount Parnassus, 
and whoever quaffed the one, or slept upon the other, was supposed 
to bo endowed with true poetic fire. But Georgia has a hundred 
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enchanted peaks, each the eyry of the Eagle and the home of the 
thunder, and a thousand Castalian springs, whose gushing waters 
are as limpid as the sparkling diamond. All these have been 
here for a thousand years, the possession of the Indian, ere the 
white man had made a footprint upon the Western Continent. 
He breathed the gales of the Gulf, wafting the sweetness of 
perennial flowers ; he snuffed the invigorating mountain breeze, 
shivering from its bed of perpetual snow ; he gazed upon the 
same scenery, variegated with hill and dale ; he traversed these 
same extensive plains, rich in the elements of fructification; but 
his enterprise was not stimulated, nor his intellect aroused to an 
effort, beyond the pursuit of the nimble stag. It requires a great 
people to make a great State ; a people intelligent, enterprising, 
economical and virtuous. 

It were bad taste to say, in terms, that the Georgians are a great 
people. Self-glorification is scarcely excusable, even on occa. 
sions calculated, like the present, to provoke it. But if the evi- 
dences of progress throw’ light upon the future, we cannot be mis. 
taken, in the prediction, that Georgia is destined to be a great 
State. 

There is a philosophy, in the system of the universe, which 
points to man’s progression. The croaking censor and the gloomy 
moralist, are perpetually foreboding evil. They think the world 
is in its dotage ; that man has attained the zenith of his dignity 
and glory ; and that human nature, having reached its defined 
limit of advancement, must rather experience retrogression.— 
But if this be true, it is in most singular contrast with every other 
manifestation of nature. Throughout all her vast dominions, she 
exhibits no wrinkles upon her brow, no gray hairs upon her head) 
no speck of decay in her wondrous frame. The silver queen of 
night walks forth, in the same magnificence, as erst, when she 
smiled upon the plains of Mantua, and Virgil tuned his harp to 
pastoral song. 

“ And in their far blue arch, 

Twinkle the Stars as brightly," 
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as when contemplating them, the Psalmist, in the sublimity of his 
inspired rapture exclaimed, 

“ What is man, that thou art mindful of him, 

Or the son of man that thou dost visit him. ” 

The heroes of Pharsalia are gone, but its ensanguined plain, 
the theatre of their deeds, still spreads its bosom to the fervid 
king of day. Rome, with all her pomp, has perished, but her 
seven hills stand as solid, as when Cicero thundered in the Fo- 
rum. The mighty restless ocean is as young and vigorous, as 
when, eighteen hundred years ago, his Master said, “ peace, be 
still,” and he retired to sleep, like an obedient child. 

She not only gives no indications of decrepitude upon her out- 
ward form, but science has explored her inner machinery and 
developed the principles of perpetual renewal and perennial 
youth. To the inquisions of the Botanist, Geologist and Astron- 
omer, she utters a different response from that of ancient times, 
when Plato promulgated his philosophy, almost Divine, and 
Ptolemy taught the revolution of the heavenly bodies around the 
earth. Can it be possible, that man alone, of all the objects of 
the visible creation, is on the decline ? Is it true, that he, endow- 
ed with immortality, has attained the utmost verge of advance- 
ment in the social state ? That he, for whom all things were 
made — sun, moon, stars and the teeming earth — has reached his 
goal ? A hundred years ago, such a sombre view of human des- 
tiny might have been plausible. With conscience fettered and 
intellect benighted, he had made but tardy progress towards a 
high civilization. Even England, boasting her free Constitution, 
and her vaunted philanthropy, has done but little, if indeed she 
has not impeded the social march. Relying mainly upon her 
commercial supremacy, for her greatness and power, she has 
opposed liberal principles, and exerted all her energies to main- 
tain the dynasties of Europe, and repress the rising spirit of pop- 
ular liberty. She has even fettered Protestanism itself;* and 
while pretending to tolerate the freedom of thought and con- 
science which Protestanism proclaims, she has laid contribution 
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upon the labor and resources of her subjects, to support the in- 
eestuous union of Church and State. 

But the last century is signal for the wonderful achievement!! 
of genius — achievements which indicate a potent impulse upon 
the human mind from a higher sphere, as well as a glorious des. 
tiny for society. Within this period, Geology, Astronomy and 
Electricity have produced results that resemble new creations. 
The stratifications of the crust of the earth have been explored 
and classified ; the solar system has been subjected to the most 
scrutinising telescopic inspection, and several primary and se- 
condary planets brought to light ; Chemistry has revealed the 
composition of the atmosphere and water, the radiation of heat, 
the science of Crystalography, the motive power of steam and 
caloric ; Electricity has explained the true nature of thunder, 
discovered the polarity of light, erected a highway of thought 
and poured a flood light upon the occult causes of things. The 
intellect is ever in motion ; its march is onward. Society is sub- 
ject to its ebb and flow, like the tides of the Ocean. Like the 
restless deep, it is never still ; but progression is the law of its 
revolution, and it pursues its spiral march, up the mount of hu- 
man destiny, ever approaching, but never to reach the limit of its 
capacity for improvement. 

These developements have, no where else, had such ample 
scope and freedom of action, as in our own country. Here the 
field that invites to enterprise is boundless. It stretches from 
Ocean to Ocean and abounds with materials for mental operation, 
in every department of science and art. Our free -form of gov- 
ernment recognises every man as a sovereign, and the prize of 
political distinction glitters before his gaze and stimulates his 
ambition. In all the extensive domain of thought and passion, no 
stagnant waters are to be found. The press — periodical and 
weekly — literary, political and religious — the free press stirs, 
every day, to its lowest bottom, the ocean of society and agitates 
the popular heart and the popular intellect. The bitter contest* 
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of party strife and the indiscriminate abuse of public men, by the 
political press, sometimes awaken apprehensions for the future, if 
they do not retard the car of social progress. But this is far pre- 
ferable to the death-like stillness and stagnation which character- 
ise the despotisms of the old world. They exhale the effluvia of 
moral death. They paralyze the intellect and destroy the dignity 
of man. The air of liberty, like the mountain breeze, may some- 
times be wrought into the tempest, but it braces the muscles of 
thought, consolidates the elements of character and imparts 
strength to the frame of society. Storms purify the ocean, and 
it were better for fleets and navies to be engulphed in its anger, 
than to become the stagnant mother of every noxious reptile, and 
to load its exhalations over the earth with contagion and death. 

Georgia has been no laggard in the march of social elevation. 
She has responded to the impulses of the century of which we 
speak. Her growing agriculture, commerce and population ; her 
network of Railroads; her multiplying schools and churches, all 
attest her sensibility to the spirit which has aroused the wwld 
from the torpor of ages and breathed life into every department of 
science and art. Greece produced her poets, philosophers and 
statesmen. She bequeathed to the world the Illiad of Homer, the 
fame of Zeuxis and Phidias, the philosophy of Socrates and Plato, 
and the orations of Demosthenes ; but they were the growth of 
more than a thousand years. Georgia, after the lapse of but a 
century, combines, in more profusion, the elements of high civili- 
zation and social happiness, than belonged to Greece, in her 
palmiest days of prosperity and power. Britain’s history reaches 
back, to the period, when the splendors of Roman glory faded in- 
to the darkness of the middle ages, and when the Druid tuned 
his lyre in extatic visions of his country’s future greatness ; but 
centuries revolved before she produced her Shakspears and Mil- 
tons, her Burkes and her Foxes, her Steeles and Addisons, her 
Lockes and Bacons. Who shall say that Georgia, at no distant 
future, will not rival the “ sea girt isle,” in wealth and refine- 
ment, and produce as brilliant stars as gild the firmament of her 
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science and literature? But to attain such an elevation, let the 
remark be repeated, she must have a great people — great in en- 
terprise, intelligence, economy and virtue. To have such a peo. 
pie, she must have great women — great in the qualities and ac- 
quirements which qualify her for her sublime and lofty mission. 

It is impossible to estimate the influence of woman, in mould- 
ing national character and shaping national destiny. We can 
discover the traces of her plastic hand, in the career of individu- 
als. But it is only by reflecting, that, what is true of individuals, 
is true of the community they compose, that we can rise to any 
accurate generalization, as to the position and power of woman 
in the organization of Society. Madame Campan appreciated 
the importance of this great problem. When Bonaparte asked 
her, “ what was necessary, that the youth of France might be 
educated,” she replied, “Mothers.” History shows, that the 
character of their women is the foundation of the character of 
all nations ; that in proportion as the former are pure, the latter 
is exalted. The scenes of the French Revolution, appaling for 
their cruelty, their corruption and their contempt for religion, in- 
dicate a defection in female character, no less painful to the mor- 
alist, than instructive to the political economist. 

It is not necessary however, at this day 7 , to argue before a 
Georgia audience, the importance of Female education. The 
necessity is not only acknowledged, but felt, and our people are 
making laudable efforts to supply it. There are more than a 
dozen Female Colleges in our State, (not to speak of the many 
first class Seminaries and secondary Schools and Academies,) 
which are dispensing the blessings of education to, at least two 
thousand young ladies. The spirit of female education is per- 
vading and active ; and it would be to withhold tribute where 
tribute is due, if we failed to record, that this is the first Female 
College ever established in Georgia. It was founded by private 
munificence ; and as it had to contend with the difficulties tha 
always obstruct the path of the pioneer, so its signal success is a 
triumph of Faith, and a monument to the pious benevolence which 
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prompt the enterprise. Like the fame and influence of him whose 
honored name she bears, may her renown and her usefulness be 
commensurate with the earth and extended through every future 
age. It is however, a matter of the deepest concern, that educa- 
tion should be of the right kind, and conducted on correct prin- 
ciples. In our anxiety to obtain an indispensable good, we some- 
times forget the precautions necessary to render the object use- 
ful. Do we not discover, in all our seminaries of learning, both 
male and female, an obvious effort at show and pageantry ? This 
is the natural effect of a laudable rivalry between contemporary 
institutions, and is founded in a proper desire to render them the 
objects of public notice and attraction. It is all well, if we do 
not lose sight of the true design of female education. Too 
much importance may be attached to the eclat of a public exhi- 
bition. Too much time may be spent in preparation. The solid 
and substantial may be sacrificed for the showy and superficial. 

Female education is such a developement and cultivation of 
her physical, mental and moral powers, as will qualify Woman 
to perform her part, in the sphere of action, to which she has 
been assigned, in the order of Providential arrangement. 

The theatre of Woman’s activities is the empire of the affec- 
tions. Her mission is, to dispense the amenities and charities of 
social life and to direct, as well as adorn, the domestic circle. It 
is hers to sit by the cradle of infancy, and watch at the bedside 
of sickness, soothing the anguish of the fevered sufferer. It is 
hers to sway the sceptre of love over her household, imparting 
happiness by her smiles, inspiring hope by her cheerfulness and 
nerving the energies of her husband, amid the appalling trials of 
life, by her meejt, but heroic fortitude. It is hers to comfort the 
poor by her charities, pour the balm of consolation into the strick- 
en bosom of bereavement, and mingle her tears of sympathy with 
those of the mourner. It is hers too, to enjoy the refinements 
and innocent amusements of cultivated society, as well as the 
higher pleasure of communing with books and the elegant pro- 
ductions of Art. It is for the sterner sex to thread the labyrinths 
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of* the abstruse sciences, ascend the heights of political ambition, 
lead infuriated armies to battle and direct the contending ele. 
ments of human strife. Hence, God has, wisely, so constituted 
the sexes, as to adapt them to their respective fields of activity. 
To man, He has given physical strength, solid bone and muscle, 
built up and knit together, for hardship and endurance ; whilst 
He has cast the form of woman in a mould of grace, suited for 
elegance, rather than vigor of motion. To man, He has denied 
those tender and delicate susceptibilities of heart — patience, 
timidity, modesty and love — so characteristic of w'oman, and 
which render her emphatically the form of the affections.— 
Having conferred on him lower moral endowments, the Creator 
has compensated man, by the bestowment of larger intellect. 

“For contemplation he, and valour, form'd, 

For softness she, and svreet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for God in him.” 

But difference of endowment, does not imply inequality or dis- 
parity ; both equally endowed, in view of the respective spheres 
in which they are formed to act. In the conduct of female edu- 
cation, both preceptor and pupil, must keep constantly before 
them her assigned field of usefulness. Oversight or neglect here 
is fatal. It defeats the grand design of education. 

Entertaining this view, I am not an advocate for educating both 
sexes alike, requiring them to pursue the same routine of studies. 

/Tt may not be denied, that history records individual instances of 
masculine women, capable of filling the place of man. Though 
it be true, that scarcely one has ever attained celebrity in Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Metaphysics, History or Medicine ; yet it 
must be admitted, that there have been learned ladies. Madame 
de Stael was learned. There have been those also, who ex- 
hibited fondness and capacity for the science of Law. Themis, 
the mother of the Hone and Parcae, held the scales of justice 
among the Greeks. Egeria sanctioned the laws of Numa Pom* 
pilius. It is said that the ancient Germans never went to war, 
without consulting their women. Deborah presided forty years, 
on Mount Ephraim. Mathilda of Tuscany, revived the Pandects, 
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At the University of Bologna. In France large works on Law 
have been produced by women. But these examples are excep- 
tions to the general proposition and establish its soundness. Man- 
is expected to be learned — woman cultivated . 

Let it not be inferred, that I would depress the standard of fe- 
male education. I would elevate it, by adapting it to her natural 
endowments and thus qualifying her to fill woman’s mission. You* 
may confer upon her all science and all philosophy, so that she 
can maintain the field with Locke, Newton and La Place, or clad 
in regimentals, like the Maid of Orleans, can emulate Bonaparte 
or Jackson, in the evolutions of military exercise. But is she 
educated ? She is learned , but not educated ; not cultivated but 
unsexed. Her intellectual faculties have been unduely and un- 
naturally expanded, and all her afFectional nature — that which* 
predominates in her being — has been neglected. The beautiful 
symmetry of female character, so far as it depends on education, 
has been distroyed. That peculiar delicacy and blushing timidi- 
ty, which is at once the base and crown of woman’s loveliness, 
and which makes her recoil, like the modest Mimosa, from con- 
tact with the rough scenes of the world and the gaudy exhibition 
of public display, has been converted into boldness. Those keen 
sympathies, those tender emotions, that quick sensibility to the 
virtuous in sentiment, the pure in action and the beautiful in na- 
ture and art, which give her kindship to angels, have been blunted. 
God has indicated what should be the prevailing idea in female 
education, by marking, so strongly, her peculiarities and fixing, 
so unalterably, her relative position in the body politic, as well 
as the body social. In her, the moral and afFectional predominate 
over the intellectual. In these endowments consist the strength 

o 

of her character and her capacity for usefulness. It is the per- 
fection of female education to adapt it to her, as she is, and as she 
was designed to be ; and however learned you may make her, she 
is uneducated , just so far as you have disregarded these indica- 
tions. 

Losing sight of the broad distinction between them, our dau«-h- 
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ters are too often educated for pleasure instead of happiness. In. 
deed, few pause to consider the difference between the terms. 
But pleasure and happiness are as distinct as matter and mind. 
The one is external gratification ; the other is inward joy. The 
one flourishes the most luxuriantly, in the halls of vain and use. 
Jess amusements, in the circles of heartless fashion and in the 
ranks of pride and ostentation. The other delights most in the 
soil of Religion, fructified by the dews of Zion and the smile of 
God. The one chains its votary to earth — the slave of appetite, 
passion and lust ; the other bids him upward to the skies, to wear 
the crown of immortality. Both are consistent with the highest 
attainments in knowledge. The daughter may acquire a splendid 
book education, and yet be utterly untaught, in such a view of 
herself and the claims of others, as prompts to humility on the 
one hand, and disinterested kindness on the other. She may still 
look with contempt upon the earnest duties of life ; she may 
scorn the poor and humble, sneer at the unfortunate and withhold 
her gushing sympathies from the afflicted and sorrowful ; she 
may feel, that her own comfort is paramount to every other con. 
sideration ; that in the throng of fashion and gayety, she is the 
central point of attraction for a thousand admiring eyes — her cos. 
tume the most elegant, her motions the most graceful, and her 
smiles the most bewitching. In a word, she may have compassed 
all science, and yet be vain, proud, haughty, deceitful, and sel- 
fish. With all this, she can enjoy pleasure ; but can she possi- 
bly be happy? If we w'ould have our daughters experience the 
luxury of inward joy, in connection with scholastic learning, they 
must be taught self-denial, patience, humility, sincerity, defer- 
ence, charity, and " the fear of God.” Such an education is 
like “ apples of gold, in pictures of silver.” 

Pleasure and happiness, however, are not necessarily incom- 
patible. Pleasure is legitimate as a means of happiness. It 
ought not, if it could, be excluded from cultivated society. It is 
to the mind, what recreation is to the body. It relaxes it from 
the tension of severe thought, and gives play to the social feelings, 
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thus diffusing cheerfulness over the heart and strengthening th e 
bonds of mutual friendship. It is, therefore, proper in its place ; 
and its place is always that of subordination to conscience and 
duty. This must be the rule, by which to define, the boundary 
between innocent and sinful pleasures. It is equally the pro- 
vince of education, to erect the land-marks, and to inculcate and 
impress upon the mind, the danger and impropriety of crossing 
the Rubicon. 

In cultivated society, refinement of manners is highly impor- 
tant. It consists in being polite, without ostentation, and grace- 
ful without affectation. Politeness combines presence of mind, a 
keen sense of propriety and kindness of disposition. Graceful- 
ness, unites self-possession, ease and elegance, in the attitudes 
and motions of the body. The polite lady is always condescend- 
ing and gracious to those below her ; nor does she fawn syco- 
phantically at the feet of those above her. She is cautious not 
to mortify others, by exposing their inferiority, nor to extort admi- 
ration, by a display of her own acquirements. She is respectful 
to age, even though it be united with infirmity, decripitude, pov- 
erty and ignorance. In the house of God, she is serious and 
reverential. In a word, as far as she can, without duplicity, the 
truely polite lady endeavors to make everyone self-satisfied; and, 
in the spirit of unaffected deference, she acts upon the instruction 
of Paul — “In honor, preferring one another.” The first iEneid 
contains a passage which beautifully illustrates the effect of fe- 
male gracefulness. iEneas is bewildered in a forest ; he is ac- 
costed by a lady, in the costume of a huntress, and she asks 
him, if he has met a young woman dressed as she is and engaged 
in the chase ? Complimenting her beautiful appearance, he re- 
plied in the negative. She is represented as standing still during 
this conversation, and Virgil has not yet disclosed her character. 
Just at that moment he describes her as moving , and Aeneas at 
once describes her as a Goddess. 
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Dixit : et avertena rosea eerviee refulsit, 

Ambrosiceque divinum certice odorem 
Spiravcre : pedes vestis defluxit ad imot, 

Et vera incessu paluit dea. — Virg. j*En. i. 406. 

Thus having said, she turned, and made appear 
Her neck refulgent, and dishevell’d hair; 

Which, flowing from her shoulders, reach’d the ground : 

And widely spread ambrosial scents around : 

In length of train descends her sweeping gown, 

And by her graceful walk the queen of love is known.— D rydev. 

Politeness and gracefulness invariably mark the well bred lady, 
and they throw a charm over every other accomplishment. All 
are sensible of their fascinating power, and pay them the tribute 
of respect and admiration. But mere book learning does no* 
necessarily carry with it this refinement of manners. You hate 
seen young ladies who have enjoyed the advantages of education, 
rompish and rude, giggling over the foibles and blunders of their 
inferiors, in the social scale, sneering at the poor, irreverent to 
the aged and whispering and simpering during Divine Worship 
Even a diploma will not cure such defects of education. Per- 
haps it might be of service to such young ladies to repeat often, 
the well known couplet of Burns — 

*• O wad some power the giffcie gie u«, 

To see oursels as others see us ! ” 

As a means of cultivating the taste and imagination, as well 
as a source of refined amusement and pleasure, the arts of paint- 
ing and music are worthy a place, in a course of female educa- 
tion. The one is symbolic poetry, and the other is the emotions 
of the soul uttered in the melody of sounds. The execution of 
both, exacts a quick sensibility to the sublime and beautiful, and 
n heart easily touched by scenes that address the sympathies and 
affections. To the painter, nature is a vast landscape, every ob. 
ject of which is the symbol of Divine expression — the embodiment 
of infinite Love, Wisdom and Power. He sees beauties in the 
flowers of Spring, lie experiences emotions of sublimity, as he 
views the mountain, the cataract and the ocean, lie feels tlio kind- 
lings of devotion at the sight of the starlit canopy, which aro not 
seen, experienced or felt by the ordinary spectator. To him 
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whose soul is enraptured by the harmony of sweet sounds, nature 
is a mighty harp whose blended melodies compose a perpetual 
anthem of praise to the Creator. The murmuring of the lympid 
brook, gliding over its pebbled bed and the roar of the majestic 
river, as it plunges along its rocky channel ; the mutterings of 
the thunder and bellowing of the great deep, as he writhes under 
the lash of the tempest ; these and the ten thousand gentler 
sounds, from the warbling of birds, to the sport of the echoes as 
they bound and rebound along the wooded vale or from crag to 
crag, amid mountain heights, are full of music. What must 
have been the delightful emotions of mingled sublimity, beauty 
and piety, experienced by the immortal West, in transferring to 
canvass, the scene of Christ healing the sick ! How the heart 
luxuriates in the rapture of tenderness, when the harpstring, obe- 
dient to the magic touch, sends forth the tones of love ! How it 
sobs in the bitterness of woe, when, by moonlight, the stricken 
minstrel pours upon the sighing winds the agonies of her unutter- 
ed griefs ! To indulge these communings with the sights and 
sounds of nature, imparts to the heart pure and high enjoyment, 
which are perpetuated and diffused by transferring the former to 
canvass and weaving the latter into song. All cannot be adepts 
indeed, in these exalted arts, but all have more or less sympathy 
with them ; and, to the extent, that they cultivate them, they par- 
ticipate in the personal pleasure they afford and their elevating 
influence upon the taste, imagination and affections. 

The most genial influences of music are felt in the family cir- 
cle. The outer world may offer its scenes of intoxicating excite- 
ment. Pleasure may satisfy, for a season, and serve to beguile 
the winged hours. The heart may be buoyed for a moment, in 
the throng of fashion and in the brilliant display of the ball-room, 
the theatre, and the opera. But cloyed w ith these, the mind 
pant9 for a quiet retreat and senks repose in the hallowed enjoy- 
ments of home. Within its sacred precinct dwell friendship and 
love, unalloyed by selfishness, and warm sympaties, unchilled by 
the frigid breath of jealousy. In the mother’s melting tear and 
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the sister’s tender kiss, nought mingles but the fondness of heart* 
that beat in unison. It is here that music wins its richest tro- 
phies. In all her wide domain, bestrewed with pictures that 
might kindle the light of happiness upon an Angel’s cheek, it 
yet remains for fancy to sketch a lovelier scene than that of mo. 
ther, sisters and brothers, all grouped together, and, with piano, 
harp and voice, pouring fourth their hearts, in the sweetness of 
choral melodies. Wearied with toil, the father reclines upon the 
sofa; enchanted with the notes, as they fall like celestial strains 
upon his ear, he forgets the cares of life ; and, his soul borne 
away on the wings of rapture, he communes with Heaven and 
almost seems to mingle with its high hallelujahs. Who can esti- 
mate the moral influence of such an exercise, repeated at each 
returning evening, upon the character of sons ? Investing home 
with the sweetest attractions, it operates powerfully to restrain 
them from sinful amusements and the grosser haunts of vice. 
Having in their sisters lovely and refiaed companions, they con- 
tract a taste for the society of pure and intelligent ladies and are 
inspired with profound respect for the female sex ; whilst in their 
own hearts they experience the elevating influence of modesty 
and gentleness. 

But the ornamental, in female education, must be subordinate 
to the useful. However important to attend to the graces of social 
intercourse, and the cultivation of the taste and imagination, still, 
the grand desideratum must be kept in view — to qualify woman 
to act well her part, on the world’s great stage. She must be 
educated for usefulness, in the relations of life. 

How real, how earnest, how solemn, and how responsible is 
human life! What a boon from God, and what unutterable desti- 
nies are suspended upon its employments ! This is a great lesson 
to be cnstamped upon the female mind, in the very beginning of 
her educational career. It is a view which never strikes sponta* 
aeously her attention. Indeed it is difficult to induce her to con- 
template it, as a practical truth, to be grappled with, single hand- 
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ed, upon the peril of her immortality. Young, ardent, hopeful, 
confiding, she looks upon the future as a landscape bedecked with 
flowers and bathed in perpetual sunshine ; vocal with the sweet* 
ness of Heavenly melodies, and consecrated to the tender ea 
chantments of love ; unmarred by the fragments of broken 
hearts and disappointed hopes ; unstained by the tear of sorrow 
and the slime of the beguiler. She knows not, that this is a 
dream, as flimsy and as fleeting, as a web of woven moonbeams. 
She might see enough, within the precints of her parental home, 
to dispel the charm of such a vision, if she would permit her at- 
tention to be arrested ; for no circumstances of wealth or pover- 
ty can prevent the cares and sorrows of life. The one cannot 
raise its possessor above, the other does not sink him below them. 
Surrounded by friends, revelling in plenty, and blessed with all 
the heart calls good, still, where is the daughter, that has not 
seen a father’s manhood bowed in sorrow, and a mother’s heart 
pierced with anguish ? Yet she dreams on, spell-bound still — 
dreams, that, though affliction is the common lot of all, yet she is 
to repose on downy beds of ease. Why is it thus? Are her 
young emotions and impulses untamable ? No : She is plastic as 
melted wax ; but impressions not made by enstampment are evan- 
escent. Has parental precept failed to perform its kindly office ? 
This may or may not be. Why then, does the daughter still 
cherish her golden visions ? Why is she still blind to the realities 
of life — its earnest responsibilities, its weighty cares, its inevita- 
ble sorrows ? The question is not difficult of solution. She is 
thesubjectof a baneful, all pervading influence. It is the mora^ 
poison exhaled from the great ocean of trash, yclept the polite 
literature of the day. In a thousand cases, novel reading is, at 
once, the sum and bane of female education. Forgetting the 
dignity of learning, it is too often the ambition of our daughters 
to be familiar with, and talk flippantly about the last spawn of 
the “ yellow cover” family; and ignoring the divine maxim 
that “ evil communications corrupt good manners,” they allow 
themselves to associate upon terms of perfect equality and affec. 
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tion, with the entire endless brood. It is in this companionship, 
that they imbibe false views of life and human nature, and incor- 
porate into their very being visions of hope, love and happiness, 
which can never be realized. It is here, they find vice clothed 
in so attractive a costume, that it looks like virtue, and its indul- 
gence sanctioned by an elegance so voluptuous, that they mistake 
gratification for happiness and fancy the pictures to be realities. 
How can they have a correct view of real life* when, day by day, 
they “ live and move and have their being,” in a world of fiction? 

It may not be best to discard entirely, from the educational li- 
braryof the female, all works of imrnagination. The novels of 
Scott, Cooper, Miss Bremer, Maria Edgeworth and Irving, it is 
perhaps proper to read. They are chaste in style, pure in senti- 
ment and highly instructive. There are doubtless others, the 
language and imagery of which, w’ould not crimson the cheek of 
modesty ; but I doubt whether, among them all, with the excep- 
tion of those, there is as much good, as ought to rescue them from 
the fate of the Alexandrian library. They arc actually tainting 
the entire literature of the age. Their indiscriminate reading is 
not only giving the rising generation, artificial views of life and 
character, but undue developement to the passional department of 
the intellect, and thus undermining the purity of morals and the 
integrity of virtue. These tales of fiction have their interest, 
and they often inculcate their moral ; but where is the propriety 
of a young lady’s spending tw r o or three days, in w’ading through 
the narration of foolish and unnatural adventures, to reach the 
denouement of a love affair, or the illustration of a moral, which 
lies, like a small diamond, beneath a mountain of dirt ? They are 
dressed in ornate style, and they abound in much to cultivate the 
taste and imagination ; but why procure these advantages, at 
such eminent peril, when they may be had, in such profusion, in 
the writings of Addison, Steele, Johnson, Hannah Moore, Ma* 
eauley and other instructive authors? Why should such works 
as the Spectator, the Guardian, the Female Spectator, the Lam 
bier, the Idler, the Adventurer, and in fine, the whole body of 
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elegant English classics, be supplanted and banished from circu- 
lation, by the teeming publications of the Novel mongers ? 

Indiscriminate novel reading superinduces a diseased intellect- 
ual appetite. It destroys the mind’s relish, for wholesome, sub- 
stantial nourishment. It impairs and enervates the mental con- 
stitution. These propositions are not new, but their illustration 
depends upon principles which expose the moral wrong of the 
habit. The body is the incarnation of the mind ; it is the form 
which the mind has elaborated for itself, as the medium and in- 
strumentality of its energies and activities. Hence there is not a 
faculty, or capacity, or function, or organ of the body, but what 
is the correspondent — the ultimation into visible manifestation — 
of its parent faculty, capacity, function and organ of the mind. 
Hence, also the food, habits, and exertions which effect the body 
are similar correspondents of such spiritual substances as affect 
the mind in alike manner. Therefore, we meet with the expres- 
sions, food of the mind, studious habits , mental exercise , diges- 
tive powers of the mind , suggested by that intuitive perception of 
these analogies, which is common to all men. Hence, truth is 
the food of tho understanding, because it gives it health and 
strength ; study is the labour of the mind, because it is the means 
by which it obtains its food ; the appropriation of this food to use, 
is termed the exercise of the mind, because it promotes its health- 
ful digestion. Therefore, if truth nourishes, error must impov- 
erish the mind. In works of fiction, the ratio of truth to error is 
as a grain of wheat to a bushel of chaff. What then is novel 
reading? It is mental chaff-eating. It is worse. It does the 
same violence to the mental, that opium-eating does to the natural 
constitution ; and the inveterate novel reader is as incapable of 
high intellectual, as the drunkard is of physical effort. There- 
fore, habitual and indiscriminate novel reading is moral dissipa- 
tion. It vitiates the taste, distorts the imagination, weakens the 
judgment, contracts the understanding and destroys the power of 
continuous investigation and thought. It is impossible to edu- 
cate a young lady who has confirmed herself in the practice ; 
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and to the extent, that she has contracted it, the difficulties of her 
education are augmented. O ! it is a fearful evil — almost as dan- 
gerous to our daughters, as the gaming room is to our sons. Let 
parents and preceptors guard against it, as the serpent in the 
bowers of Eden. 

Having broken the false enchantment of her youthful dreams, 
and obtained her consent to view the world as it is — the theatre of 
responsible activity — and life, a span of probation, on which, 
hinge the destinies of eternity, a young lady is prepared for the 
pursuit of those solid studies, which will qualify her for useful- 
ness. 

Two grand relations are involved in Woman’s career; the 
one social, the other, domestic. The first links her to the great 
busy world ; the second, to her home, as wife and mother. Her 
education must look to her efficiency in both these spheres. 
They present exalted fields of usefulness, and there is no impu- 
nity for sluggishness and indifference. 

Society is never more virtuous and refined than its women. 
They are the sources, whence spring these elements of social 
elevation ; and the mass can no more rise above them, than can 
a stream above its fountain. Their opinions regulate its cus. 
toms, fashions and amusements. The tone of conversation — its 
sentiment, its style, its topics — in the parlor and at the soiree, are 
under their control. It is for them to say, whether it shall be 
rational and dignified, without being stiff, instructive without be- 
ing studied, and cheerful without being frivolous ; or whether 
shall consist of a disgusting compound of gossip, backbiting, 
simpering and languishing. Hence, the importance of improv- 
ing their colloquial faculties, storing their minds with valuable 
information and cultivating the affections. Much of the happi- 
ness of life, depends upon our social intercourse. Nothing 
tends so much to sweeten and soften it, as the sunny influence of 
refined and intelligent women. It imparts a charm to the inter- 
change of our courtesies, and brightens the golden chain of our 
friendships. 
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. *' The world was sad, the garden was a wild, 

And man, a hermit, sigh'd ’till woman smil’d.” 

Again : As she looks out upon society, she finds, every where, 
distress to be comforted, destitution to be supplied, ignorance to be 
enlightened and vice to be corrected. These demand all the 
kind offices of sympathy and charity. They exist in a thousand 
forms, and often, they are covered from the gaze of the world, so 
that their appeals do not reach the public ear, nor the publie 
heart. They are to be sought out, in the haunts of obscurity, by 
the vigilant eye of Christian benevolence. They are found amid 
scenes and circumstances which none but woman can penetrate, 
and are such as woman alone can alleviate. O ! if she ever looks 
like a guardian angel, it is, when, with heart full of sympathy 
and her hand full of alms, she carries sunshine and gladness into 
the lowly hovel, whose languishing tenants are unnoticed and un- 
cared for, by the thoughtless rich. She points the children to 
the Sabbath School and seeks to allure their parents into tho 
paths of piety. What a sublime achievement has education per- 
formed, when it has qualified woman for such Heavenly ministra- 
lions ! This is its legitimate province ; this must be its aim ; i* 
must be satisfied with nothing less. To suceeed, pride must be 
unremittingly discouraged, selfishness must be stifled, as a nox- 
ious weed, avarice must be expelled from the bbsom and the 
lesson earnestly inculca.ed, that a life of active use, prompted 
by love to God and love to the neighbor, is indispensable to saL 
vation. 

True, this is not the common notion of female education. We 
are too prone to associate the term with books, and regard it as 
consisting entirely of what is thence derived. But that is not 
education ; it is learning. Education is that which enters the 
heart and moulds the character. Books are indispensable auxil. 
ianes and instruments. Ethics are to be studied ; they incul. 
cate the doctrines of morality ; and teaching dependence on God? 
they promote humility. Biographies of the eminently learned 
and pious are of priceless value. They delineate human char- 
acter in its highest manifestations, and stimulate a laudable am- 
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bition, by presenting in bold relief, the golden fruits of persever- 
ing toil and the sublimer triumphs of Christian faith. The natur- 
al sciences enter legitimately into female education. They are 
as ennobling and elevating, in their moral influences, as they are 
useful, in the practical concerns of life. They illustrate the 
wisdom, goodness and power of God, inspire reverence and sub- 
mission, and check the tendencies to skepticism. Geography 
and History should be studied. The one describes our terestrial 
home, and the condition, pursuits and wants of our cosmic neigh- 
bors. The other is the biography of the collected race. It por- 
trays the laws of social progress and national growth, and exposes 
those vices to be shunned, which are fatal to the community, and 
the necessity of those public virtues, which promote the general 
weal. These and such branches, are indispensable auxiliaries to 
that elevation of mind and expansion of heart, which qualify 
woman for her lofty mission. They store the mind with mate- 
rials for reflection and conversation, thus sweetening solitude and 
imparting a charm to social intercourse. Still however, should 
she “ possess all knowledge/’ yet, if it does not mould her mind 
and heart to the high claims of philanthropy, she is “ but sound- 
J ng brass and a tinkling cymbal.” 

The relation of wife and mother is the consequence of mar- 
riage, which is, at once, the foundation of the social state and 
the image of Heaven reflected to earth. Hence, its true nature 
and its resulting duties should constitute a leading feature in fe- 
male education. Parents expect their daughters to marry ; and 
the young ladies would plead guilty to the “ soft impeachment, 
if I were to insinuate, that they indulge the same expectation. 
But, if we are allowed to judge from observation, it must be ad- 
mitted, that few parents and still fewer daughters seem to com- 
prehend the true character and responsibilities of the conjugal 
bond. The highest notion of marriage that generally obtains, at 
the present day, is, that it is a contract between the parties, pro- 
fessedly founded upon the consideration of mutual love, and sol- 
emnized by the Priest or Magistrate. Thus regarded, it is a 
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mere personal union, formed to promote natural and temporal 
pleasures, rather than spiritual happiness and Heavenly bliss. 
Thus regarded, it contemplates the distinctions of sex, as found- 
ed alone in differences of physical organization, and therefore* 
that marriage, being only for the accommodation of such dis- 
tinctions and their consequent dependencies, has reference only 
to the present life. Society and government treat it as a civil 
contract, and we fall far below its high claims, if by dignifying iL 
as a religious institution, we simply mean, that it is of Di- 
vine appointment. True marriage exists prior to and is inde- 
pendent of its public solemnization. The Hymenial vow, the 
ceremony and the nuptial feast are but the outward forms of an 
inward union. The distinctions of sex do not consist, in differ- 
ences of natural organization only, but they are the results of 
real pre-existent distinctions of mind. They arc spiritual a» 
well as natural ; psychical, as well as physical. The body is 
but the form and incarnation of the spirit — the body of a man, 
that of a male, and the body of a woman, that of a female spirit. 
True marriage is the conjunction of two such spirits, brought to- 
gether by the attraction of that Heavenly affinity, 

“ which binds 

In anion sweet according minds.'’ 

Such being the nature of true marriage, it is impossible, for it t°. 
be a mere temporal transitory connection. Nothing can dissolve 
it but a course of life by either party, w hich superinduces such 
a dissimilarity of moral state, as renders it impossible for them 
to be united in the spiritual world. Death cannot destroy the 
sexuality of their spirits, nor the affinities that cemented their 
union . 

■> 

* How swift the Heavenly course they run, 

Whose hearts, whose faith whose hopes are one ! 

Age shall not cool the sacred fire, 

Nor shall the flame with death expire, 

But brighter burn in Heaven above, 

A Heaven of joy, because of love.” 

Viewed in this light, how exalted, how holy and how pure is 
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marriage ! Viewed in this light, there is beauty in its emblematic 
signification, of the union of our Lord w ith His Church. View, 
ed in this light, it is the well spring of unutterable happiness to 
the wedded pair, not only imparting delight to their employments 
and associations here, but furnishing a foretaste of celestial joys. 
O ! if our children, especially our daughters, were educated to 
these exalted views of the conjugal relation, it would soon trans- 
form the face of society. O ! how they would discard, with 
loathing and disgust, those selfish and sordid considerations which 
too often lead to its formation ! 

That conjugal alliances are often induced by mere worldly 
policy, all must admit. It is a growing evil. How frequently 
do we see the blooming bride led to the altar, under circumstances 
which negate the possibility of happiness ! Ambitious of rank or 
position in society, she links her destiny wdlh the unmitigated 
worldling, who never felt the holy tenderness of love, and whose 
habits, pursuits, and aims unfit him for the delights and endear, 
ments of domestic life. The prodigal, of a thousand moral obli- 
quities, if he is dashing, handsome and rich, or the middle aged 
gentleman, if he has rank or political distinction, even without 
desert, or the miser, whose heart is just as hard and as small as a 
silver dollar, wins his w ay to the citadel of woman’s affections, 
more gallantly, than the virtuous, if obscure, or the meritorious 
if poor. Irrespective of similarity of age and congeniality of 
tastes and sentiments, she consents to be his bride and thus be- 
comes the victim of his vices, or the cowed slave of his oppres- 
sion. The maxim is, 

“ Quxrcnda pecunia primum , 

Virtus post nummos ” Hon. 

“Get money, money still 

And then let virtue follow if she will.” — P ope. 

This is the fruit of parental delinquency, in the great task of 
education, of their default in failing to impart to their children 
proper instruction upon this momentous subject. They raise 
their daughters under the impression, that money is the chief 
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good, and that, rank is indispensible to happiness. They may 
not inculcate such sentiments, in terms, but such is the lesson 
taught by the tenor of their example, and the undue importance 
which they attach to circumstance, show, equipage and place. 
Indeed, when a young lady passes seventeen, as a general rule, 
she is thrown upon the matrimonial market, to make the best pos- 
sible bargain for herself ; she is exhibited at watering places, and 
to strengthen her attractions, she is furbelowed, padded and paint- 
ed. The nuptial festival, in consummation of such a policy, is 
the celebration of parental cruelty, because it is the funeral of a 
daughters happiness. She may be the personification of every 
charm of loveliness ; but like Power’s Statue of the Greek Slave, 
she is loviness in chains. 

Some may tj^ink these views transcendental and censorious, 
and they may ask, what are the proper inducements to matrimonial 
alliance? Are all external and worldly considerations to be dis- 
regarded ? Are personal charms and accomplishments not to be 
appreciated ? Is it unlawful to desire the comforts which wealth 
procures and the advantages of position and family respectability ? 
By no means. But these are secondary considerations — the pri- 
mary must be, happiness. They are proper as means of happi* 
ness, but they are not its sources. Happiness may exist without 
them ; it does not necessarily exist with them. Happiness results 
from perfection of character, and character is perfectedby true 
marriage. 

What is perfection of character ? All would say, that it is the 
manifestation of well balanced and well developed intellect, and 
nicely adjusted ratio of relationship between the moral and in- 
tellectual powers. If the intellectual predominate over the moral, 
or the moral over the intellectual, there must be incompleteness of 
character. Now, the distinctions between the sexes are psych- 
ological and are as visible in the differences of their moral and 
mental developements, as of their physical organization. Hence 
in man, courage, judgment and understanding predominate ; in 
woman, mildness, timidity, tenderness and love. The one is the 
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more intellectual; the other more moral. Hence the character 
of neither is perfect by itself. Each has some quality which 
the other needs ; and their union is indispensible to the perfec. 
tionof both. Man’s roughness and fierceness are softened by 
the tenderness of woman ; his courage and mental pride are 
moderated by her gentleness and love. On the other hand, she 
leans on him, confides in his judgment, trusts in his courage and 
shelters under his protecting aegis. So that, marriage not only 
makes the “ twain one flesh,” but perfects the character of both, 
by making such qualities as the one has, and the other needs, 
their mutual property. This lays the foundation for conjugal 
happiness ; and therefore, a felt necessity for these mutual com- 
plements, and the conviction of both, that each may supply them 
to the other, is the proper inducement to marriage. This is the 
golden chain of true love which should link them 

“ In partnership of dear delight." 

Formed upon such considerations, the marriage relation is the 
source of the most exalted and unalloyed felicity. It makes 
home, however humble, a terrestrial paradise, prolific of every 
blossom of joy. 

Thus educated, with reference to her sphere of action and her 
mission — her social and domestic relations, how charming and 
how attractive is woman ! How noble as the wife and mother ! 

“ She opeuetli her mouth in wisdom ; 

And in her tongue is the law of kindness ; 

She looketh to the ways of her household, 

And eateth not the bread of idleness ; 

Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 

Her husband also, and he praiseth her." — Prov. xxxi. 26, 27, 26. 

In these remarks, it will be observed, that I have dwelt mainly 
upon the proper design of Female Education, rather the mode 
and instrumentality of its accomplishment. I have considered 
female education, as consisting in such a developement and cul- 
tivation, of her physical, moral and intellectual faculties as to 
qualify woman for the sphere of action for which she is design- 
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cd. I have said but little about books and studies, not that they 
are unimportant, but they are anciliary to the grand design. 
They are to the preceptor, what the chisel is to the sculptor or 
colours to the painter. The beau ideal must first be conceived 
clearly, definitely and boldly : and then the rough marble under 
the magic stroke of the chisel, assumes the form of the idea and 
becomes expressive of the design ; and then, by the skillful ar- 
rangement of the colors, in the relation of light and shade, the 
canvass breathes and speaks. The conception of his matchless 
Venus was perfect in the mind of Praxiteles, before the marble 
was dug from its native quarry. So Apelles formed, in his mind, 
a vivid image of his Venus Anadyomene, before he tempered the 
colours for that inimitable composition. Understand woman first, 
her nature and capacities, her relationships and duties, her mis- 
sion and her destiny, and then, we have all the elements that en- 
ter into the proper design of her education, or the true concep. 
tion of the beau ideal of female character. Then, the habits 
which impart vigor, grace and elegance to the form, the arts 
which elevate and refine the taste and imagination ; the books 
which cultivate the domestic and social affections and purify the 
feelings and sympathies of the heart ; the studies that enlarge 
and strengthen the intellectual powers, will all readily suggest 
themselves to the judicious parent and the intelligent preceptor. 

But education does not come from scholastic books alone. It 
neither begins with A, B, C, nor does it end with the Diploma. 
It begins at the cradle, it does not end even at the grave ; but 
being the developement of the soul and its faculties, it is com- 
mensurate with immortality. It is made up of every impression, 
from every source and at every period of existence, which influ- 
ences conduct and modifies character. Hence, it is emphatically 
a matter of Religion. For religion is life ; life fixes character, 
and character determines destiny. Therefore, whatever books 
may be omitted, in female education, there is one that cannot be ; 
whatever ought to be studied, there is one that must be ; and that 
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book is the Bible. It describes and enforces every duty ; it mir- 
rors forth every gradation of character; it sounds every depth of 
being ; it scales the heights of immortality ; it spans the infini- 
tude of endless duration ; it unfolds every sanction of eternal re- 
tribution. 

“ Most wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 

Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man can navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ; only star which shines on Time, 

And, on its dark and troubled billows, still, 

As generation drifting swiftly by 

Sacceeds generations doth throw a ray 

Of Heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 

The eternal hills doth point the sinner’s eye 
**#*#* 

This book, this holy book 's, on every line, 

Marked with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf ’s bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 
And signature of God Almighty stamped 
From first to last." 








